WALTER RICHARD SICKERT
that extra imperceptible drop of adrenalin, secreted by the
glands and injected into the blood-stream, which gives the lion
his leap, gave Sickert too his approach to pictures, and to
subjects of conversation. He sprang. And he guarded the
English tradition, which he had rescued from the hands of the
mediocre, with something of the growling adroitness with which
a lion guards a bone. He was naturally elegant. He drew
apparently with the ease, the spontaneous turn of phrase, that
distinguished the French eighteenth-century draughtsmen. He
possessed a most accurate verbal memory, and his talk, full of
surprises, was enchanting. Not only was he witty, he was often
arrestingly funny. I still remember the impact of certain
sentences of his; such as one that I heard almost the first time
that I came downstairs into his studio, and which began, " I
was standing under the statue of my first father-in-law, in
Camden Town." (The first Mrs. Sickert had been the daughter
of Richard Cobden.)
In the years in which I saw most of him, though perhaps
he was a little neglected at that time by the professional mobs
engaged in adapting for the English market the latest Paris
modes, Sickert's studio was apt to be thronged, for the young
writers of my generation, and many of the painters, revered
him; and after us, similarly, the next generation, more
especially of painters, such as those composing the Euston
Road Group. The later heirs of the English School regarded
him as the man who had safeguarded their inheritance, and
who, by the virtuosity of his brush, no less than by the choice
for it of his subjects, which he never failed to discover in the
life round him, had enabled the native tradition to continue.
The veins of ore he revealed were indeed rich. He had, from
the first, adopted a rigid policy of following the truth, in what-
ever direction it might lead him. Alone of his contemporaries
in this country, he had recognised, first that it was essential
for the artist to unearth and expose the current and active
beauty of the contemporary world, to find it in the soiled
faces, in the shabby clothes, in the infinite variety of the drab
and ordinary, and not merely to decorate life, as his first
master, Whistler, had been content to do; secondly, to paint